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On the PROPRIETY of MAKING a WILL. 


To the PRINTER, 
SIR, 


F all the duties incumbent of men to perform, as meni- 
bers of fociety, I can fcarcely name one in which they 
err more egregioufly, than in the difpofal of their property by 
will. From the great number of abfurd wills, that are every 
day produced at the Bank, and other public offices, for the trans 
fer of teftamentary property, one would be tempted to imagine, 
that befide the fentence “ todie,” there was a time appointed 
for all men to play the fool, and contradic every opinion of 
their wifdom or common fenfe, which had been formed during 
their lives. In moft nations men enjoy, as a facred right, the 
privilege of difpofing of their property by will ; and it is very 
fingular that men of acknowledged, or fuppofed good under 
ftanding, fhould do fo much to bring into difrepute a privilege, 
which the common confent of the public has fully recognifed, 
Yet this they doin various ways. 

Of wills properly made, it is not neceflary here to {peak : 
Of thofe which come under another defcription, there are fe- 
veral kinds. There are cruel wills and whimfical ones. In 
the firft, a total difregard is paid to the obligations of kindred, 
affetion, and merit : A family that have lived in fplendour, and 
who confider themfelves as in part heirs to the continuation of 
ity are left very often deftitute of the neceflaries of life, and 
very ill provided with any means, or refources, to enable them 
to fupport fuch a reverie of fortune, or to re-enter the world 
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in a different character from that in which they appeared bes 
fore. In whimfical wills, we find that property, which might 
have been ufefully extended among the circles of induftry 
and indigence, left entirely to fome worthlefs, and perhaps 
to fome inanimate objects : A dog, or a cat have often in« 
herited what would have affifted a diftrefled family, and fums 
have been Jeft to erect monuments, which perpetuated the va- 
nity,of thofe on whom they could confer no fame. 

But when we confider the nature of wills, in which cruel, 
unjuit, and whimfical or abfurd divifions of property are made, 
a queftion very naturally arifes; how can all this be reconciled 
with the vanity of mankind, and with their defire to. obtain and 
perpetuate a good report among'their fellow creatures? Is it 
not ftrange, that a man who had for a long life fo demeaned 
himfelf as to obtain (what furely it is the with of moft mento 
obtain) the character of a juft, kind, and wife member of fo- 
cicty; I fay, is itnot ftrange that aman fhould at once, with a 
few ftrokes of his pen, deftroy all this reputation, and cancel 
every obligation which his friends or-his fellow citizens owed 
to him? That a mifer fhould leave his pofleffions to build an 
hofpital, or a wicked man to found a religious feminary, are 
things not to be wondered at. The former may have thought 
that he can.do more good by one great act of munificence, 
than by the ufual mode of periodical or cafual charity ; and 
the latter may imagine, that if the laft of his actions demon 
ftrate a regard for the interefts of piety, his former failings may 
be buried with him. But when we find a man, who has en- 
joyed an excellent reputation for juftice, affection, generofity, 
and wifdom, make fuch a will, as. is not confiftent with any. of 
thefe qualities, nor even with common fenfe, we muft acknowe 
ledge ourfelves to be at a lofs how to reconcile his latter with 
his former conduct, upon any known principles which ufaally 
guide mankind. 

In fuch cafes, indeed, it may be faid, and perhaps it is alb 
that can be faid, that thefé men have delayed the writing of 
their wills to a period, when the anguifh of a fick bed impaired 
their memories and their intellects, It.is not certainly. eafy to 
fuppofe that any man, in the full poffeffion of reafon, would 
ftub his reputation any more than his perfon. But the faét, in 
whatever manner it may be accounted fos, is not to be denied; 
nor will it, indeed, be difputed by any perfon whofe profeffion 
puts it in his way to fee many wills, and who will often fe¢ 
much that he may wonder at without being able to refolve. 

The 
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The privilege of making a will, however, grofsly abufed, is 
perhaps the very laft of which we would confent to be deprived. 
Cuftom is fecond nature ; it would not be poffible to perfwade 
aman that he has not a natural right to bequeath his property, 
becaufe itis a right, which he knows his anceltors have enjoyed 
time immemorial. Blackftone informs us, that when property 
cameito be vefted in individuals by the right of occupancy, it 
became neceffary for the peace of fociety, that this occupancy 
fhould be continued, not only in the prefent pofleffor, but in 
thofe perfons to whom he fhould think proper to transfer it 5 
and this firft introduced the practice of alienations and gifts ; 
but if we were reftridted to thofe, the privilege would {till be 
imperfect; for upon the death of the occupier, all his goods 
would again become common, and create an infinite variety 
of ftrife and cpntention. The law of very many focieties has 
therefore cine tothe proprietor a right of continuing his 
property aftef his death, in fuch perfons as he fhall name, and 
indefectof fuch appointment or nomination, or where no no+ 
mination is permitted, the law of every fociety has directed the 
goods to be velted in certain individuals, exclufive of all other 
perfons. In England, as the fame author obferves, this power 
of bequeathing is coeval with the firft rudiments of the law ; 
for we have no traces or memorials of any time when it did 
hot exift. 

Such is the law upon this fubject, and we know that fcarcely 
any crime is more feverely punifhed in the civil courts, than 
any departure from the will of a teftator. Guarded, therefore, 
as this privilege is, by exprefs laws, and confidered as facred by 
public opinion, it is lamentable that it fhould be {fo often exer- 
cifed to prove the wickednefs or imbecility of our natures 5 
that it fhould be attended to only when attention can be come 
manded, and that it fhould be neglected even by thofe, who 
from a thoufand motives might be fuppofed interefted in its 
being well and duly executed, Thefe evils appear to me to 
arife from two caufes, though perhaps it is not neceflary to con- 
fider them diftin@ly—I mean, either putting off the making 
of a will to a diftant and inconvenient period, or neglecting it 
altogether; the latter perhaps fometimes is intentional, as in 
the cafe of a perfon, whothinks that he ought not to violate an 
imprudent promife in behalf of fome one, which would injure 
his heirs at law—but more often this proceeds from the firft 
caufe, a perpetual delay and backwardnefs to perform the moft 
{imple and eafy act of human obligation, 
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It is not eafy to account for this backwardnefs in men of 
fenfe ; for all the reafons afligned to excufe it, are not very con- 
fiftent with common fenfe. A man who is entitled, in any 
moderate degree, to the epithet of wife, will not furely think 
that when he figns his will, he figns his death-warrant, or that 
the undertaker mult of neceflity follow the lawyer. In fa‘, 
it would be foolith to delay the making of a will; even if this 
were the cafe ;_ but furely that man’s mind muft have little for. 
titude, and lefs religion, who cannot at {tated times think on 
death with compofure, as that which is appointed for all men, 
and which he can neither retard nor accelerate. 

But every thing mutt be fubordinatetoduty. Ifthe thought 
of death be a pain, it muft be fubmitted to, becaufe that which 
fuggetted it is an obligation binding on all men who are pof- 
feffed of property, and much more on thofe wha have families, 
and who are engaged in the connexions of bufinefs. .Could 
any man of fenfe, who died without a will, return to fee his 
family almoft beggared, his children fcattered on the wide 
world, his bufinefs embarraffed fo as tobe worth nothing, how 
much would he be fhocked to think that all this confufion arofe 
from his neglecting fo fimple an operation as a will! .Would 
not fuch a man bluth to find his memory defpifed, and perhaps 
execrated, for negieéting to do what, if he.confidered as a trifle, 
ought the more readily to have been done, but what, confidered 
as the means of avoiding much diftrefs and confufion, it was 
criminal to leave undone ? 

One caule there is, which, I firmly believe, has prevented 
fome men from making a will. It is not very honourable to 
human nature that fuch a caufe fhould exift, but they who have 

opportunities of knowing that it does exift, will not objeét to 
a truth, though an unwelcome one. I attribute the reluctance 
which worldly and avaricious men entertain againft a will, to 
that extreme averfion they have to the very idea of parting 
with their property. As their enjoyment of wealth is not in 
ipending, but in hoarding, and is confequently a paffion which 
brick-duft might gratify, if it were as {carce as gold-dult, it 
mutt be fuppoted that the imaginary parting with their wealth, 
will. affiict them in proportion to the extafies that arife from 
their imaginary enjoyment. The mifer who fhows. me his 
gold, has not much more enjoyment of it than I have; the 
bright metal affects my eyes juft as muchas his: The emplay- 
ment of the wealth belongstoneither. I cannot touch it with- 
out punifhment, nor he without pain, I am peffwaded fuch 
a man will feel fo cauch from the idea of parting with his wealth, 
that 
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that he cannot fit down to give it away with hisown hand, I 
know not even whether a mifer be not fuch a monft:r, as to 
calculate the poffibility of taking it with him, bur I know 
that he is often fool enough to lament that he muft leave it be- 
hind him. 

If the making of a will is not to be deferred to a late period, 
at what time is it to be performed? This queftion is not ne= 
ceflary to be anfwered, after what I have already prefumed to 
advance on the fubject, If any man knows exactly when he 
is to die, he may defer it to that period; butas “ of that day 
and hour knoweth no man,”’ we mutt be content to prepare 
for whatever may happen. Sicknefs has its pangs, its aliena- 
tions of mind; and old age has its cares and its forgetfulnels, 
Thefe are not the times, when a man of fenfe would hazard 
blunders and errors in a matter that concerns his deareft rela- 
tives and his reputaticn. I will not enquire how far death-bed 
repentance is accepted; but I hope it is lefs matter of difpute 
than death-bed teftaments, If indeed making of a will be 
deferred until that period, it had better be done then, but it will 
rately be done fatisfactorily ; it will rarely include or exclude 
what it ought ; very little indeed ought-to be left to that awful 
crifis. Our intelle&ts are not perfect in “ the time of tri- 
bulation.” We cannot think of the world at * the hour of 
death,”” 

The confufion and unhappinefs which arife to furvivors 
from the neglect of a will, or from the making of one, when 
the teftator cannot poffibly recollect his obligations or his en- 
gagements, need not demand many words. We obferve fome- 
thing of the kindevery day. One thing, however, it is worth 
while to dwell upon more particularly. It has often been a 
cuftom with perfons of wealth and fubfance, to adopt, and 
confider as their own child, fome poor orphan or friendlefs 
young perfon, whom they educate in a manner fuitable to their 
own fortune. ‘Ihefe adopted children naturally adopt the ideas 
of the fituation in which they are brought up ; they look upon 
themfelves as the heirs of thofe who have adopted them, and 
are confidered in the fame light by the world. At lengta, the 
patron or patronels dies, without a will! and the heirs at law 
take pofleffion of all. The orphan, if not immediatly turned 
out of doors, finds his or her fituation too irkfome to remain 
longer ina place, where they are degraded to the rank, perhaps 
of a menial fervant; and with the education, accompliihments, 
and ideas of genteel life, they fink into the helplefs lot of thofe 
* who cannot work, and to beg they are alhamed.” - 
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This is one bad effect of inteftate property, and in my opi- 
nioen that which, of all others, blackens the memory of the de- 
ceafed. I know no crime greater than that of him, who:pro- 
motes an orphan toa rank of independence, takes him ‘from 
where he might have been trained up to induftry and ufefulnefs, 
and yet does not, from the firft, provide that no accident hhall 


fact, though perhaps without the evil intention, ftrewing the 
path to a precipice with rofes, Such dependents, educated ig 
high life, only to be configned to poverty which they cannot 
avert, and fhame which they cannot encounter, have reafon, it 
is to be feared, to curfe that miftaken benevolence which drew 
them fromthe happy manfions of induftry and frugality, where 
they might have been ufeful and virtuous in their fituations, 
and have had no hopes or fears to encounter froin the fmiles of 
frowns of the world. 

It may be faid—“ This is too fevere; thofe benefaQors 
meant to have left to their adopted children as they would to 
their own, had they not been fuddenly cut off before a will 
could be made.”’—But if we confider what a ferious thing is 
the temporal, and perhaps eternal happinefS of a child, educated 
and deferted as I have ftated, I fear that our indignation will 
not be abated by this excufe, In the firft place, it is great 
folly to take a child from a life of ufeful induftry ; and inthe 
fecond place, it is great wickednels to educate any children with 
ideas of high life, even if we could realize them, and with 
hopes of great wealth, even if we could gratify them. Heis 
the beft benefactor to orphans, who places them in fituations 
where they can provide for themfelves ; and who teaches them 
the value of wealth, not by the profufion, but by the acquire- 
ment of it. But to educate children in fplendid idlenefs and 
ufglefs accomplifhments, can never be atoned for, unlefs an ims 
medjate provifion be made for them, and nothing be left 
accident. I conclude this part of my fubject with repeating, 
that the man who in fuch circumftances neglects to fecure his 
promifed provifion for his adopted child, is guilty of a crime 
connected with every thing unthinking, ungenerous, and ab- 
furd, 

1 have faid nothing yet of the embarraflments arifing from 
wills being written in a confufed manners Whoever isin 
the leaft acquainted with law proceedings, muft know that er- 
rors, and confufed arrangements in wills, furnifh a rich har 
veft to the gentlemen of the long robe. Much of this un- 
queftionably proceeds from the caufe | have already infified 
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, namely, the delaying the duty until we are fick, and 
guft call in the affiftance of thofe who may deceive us, until 
we are old and cannot recollect our various obligations, and 
until we are fretful, and cancel the good fenfe and diicretion of 
awhole life by the {pleen of a moment. Thefe are confide- 
ations which I truft will have their weight. 

I might add fomething, perhaps, in proof of the neceflity 
an early will, from the fecrecy with which certain perfons 
thoofe to conduct their affairs, A circumftance occurred very 
litely, which places this argument in a ftriking point of view. 
Jallude to. the Act of Parliament, which compelled the Bank 
torender up to the public the unclaimed money in their hands. 

One other argument only may be advanced. Although ia 
the cafe of a perfon dying inteftate, the law provides him with 
heits, it is very feldom that the diftribution of property in this 
way is confiftent with juttice, far lefs with the intentions of the 
deceafed, had he been wife enough to provide a will. Thelaw 
hysdown a Certain pofitive fucceffion which muft apply to all 
cafes alike, and cannot be guided by any individual circum- 
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Sketch of the Charaéter of the late Charles Earl Camden. 


N the 18th of April, 1794, this moft upright, moft refpec- 
table, and truly great man, departed this uncertain lifc. 
His Lordfhip was educated at Eton, and afterwards removed 
toKing’s College, Cambridge. His profeffional {tudies were 
begun atthe Inner Temple. He was called to the bar in the 
wal courfe, and found, upon his arrival in Weftminfter-hall, 
thelate Earl Mansfield in the height of his bufinefs. Theele= 
vation of that celebrated lawyer foon afterwards to the bench, 
delayed the period of their competition till they met in the 
Houfe of Lords. There they long coniinued diftinguifhed 
tivals—differing materially in their political principles, but re= 
fembling each other in the vigour of their minds, and the powers 
of their eloquence, which, for a courfe of years, continued the 
admiration of the aflembly in which they were exerted. 
_ During the American war, Earl Camden continued the po= 
litical co-adjutor and moft confidential friend of the late Earl 
of Chatham, an intimacy which might well mark his principles 
and character, were the world in poffeilion of no more memo- 
table acts by which to eftimate them. Imnhis progrels through 
life, 
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life, he filled, with diftinguifhed ability, the higheft offices in 
the State. In 1759 he was made Attorney General, In 
1761, Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas. In 1766, Lord 
High Chancellor, which office he held four years, abandoning 
it in 1770, when it was decided in the Cabinet to tax America 
by a Britith A& of Parliament. He has, fince the year 1784, 
been Prefident of the Council, in which office he died, note 
withftanding his repeated wifhes, for the laft two years of his 
life, to relinquith it ; but it was natural that his Majefty fhould 
be unwillipg to part with fo able and faithful a fervant, while 
there was a chance of his recoyering fufficient health to dif- 
charge the duties of the office. 

' He died at the advanced age of 81, as full of honours as of 
years. He is fucceeded in his title and eftates by his only fon 
John Vifcount Bayham, Reprefentative for the city of Bath, 





A Pitlure of Piety and Economy. Recommended to the 
Country Gentlemen, &c. of Great Britain, 


[From the « Additions to Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon.”] 
Yo Bennet Lancton, Ef. at Langton, near Spilfy, Lincolnfhirts 
“ Dear Sir, 


a ” fuppofing that I fhould be more than commonly affec« 
ted by the death of Peregrine Langton, [Mr. Langton’s 
uncle,] you were not miftaken ; he was one of thofe whom I 
loved at once by inftinét and by reafon. I have feldom indulged 
more hope of any thing than of being able to improve our ac- 
quaintance to friendfhip. Many atime have | placed myfelf 
again at Langton, and imagined the pleafure with which I 
fhould walk to Partney [the place of refidence of Mr. Pere- 
grine Langton, Jin a fummer morning ; but this is no longer 
poffible. We muft now endeavour to preferve what is left us, 
—his example of piety and ceconomy. I hope you make 
what enquiries you can, and write down what is told you. The 
little things which diftinguifh domeftic characters ‘are foon 
forgotten; if you delay to enquire, you will have no infore 
matiou 5 if you neglect to write, information will be vain. 
- “ Eis art of life certainly deferves to be known and ftudied. 
He lived in plenty and elegance upon an income which to 
many would appear indigent, and to moft fcanty. How he 
9 lived, 
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lived, therefore, every man has an intereft in knowing. His 
death, I hope, was peaceful ; it was furely happy. 
“ Your very humble Servant, 


& Fune 27, 1758 SAM. JOHNSON.” 


Mr. Langton did not difregard Dr. Johnfon’s counfel, but 
wrote the following account, which he has been pleafed to coms 
inunicate to mé. 

« Thecircumftancesof Mr, Peregrine Langton were thefes 
He had an annuity for life of 2001. per annum. He refided in 
a village in Lincolnfhire; the rent of his houfe, with two er 
three {mall fields, was twenty-eight pounds; the county he 
lived in was not more than moderately cheap; his family cons 
fifted of a fifter, who paid him eighteen pounds annually for her 
board, and a niece. The fervants were two maids, and two 
men in livery, His common way of living, at his table, was 
three or four difhes; the appurtenances to his table were neat 
and handfome; he frequently entertained company at dinner, 
and then his table was well ferved with as many difhes as were 
ufual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
His own appearance, ‘as to clothes, was genteelly neat and 
plain. He had always a poft chaife, and kept three horfes, 

“ Such, with the refources 1 have mentioned, was his way 
of living, which he did not fuffer to employ his whole income ; 
forhe had always afum of money lying by him for any extra« 
ordinary expences that might arife. Some money he put into 
the ftocks ; at his death, the fum he had there amounted to one 
hundred and fifty pounds. He purchafed out of his income his 
houfehold furniture and linen, of which latter he had a very 
ample ftore ; and as I am affured by thofe that had very good 
means of knowing, not lefs than a tenth part of his income 
was fet apart for charity: At the time of his death, the fum of 
twenty-five pounds was found, with a direction to be employed 
in fuch ufes. 

“ He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his in= 
come, and did not praétife any extraordinary degree of pare 
fimony, but endeavoured that in his family there fhould te 

plenty without wafte; as an inftance that this was his endea- 
Vour, it may be worth while to mention a method he took in re- 
gulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drank in his 
family, that there might not bea deficiency, or any intemperate 
profufion: On a complaint made that his allowance of a hogf- 
head ina month, was not enough for his own family, he ore 
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dered the quantity of a hogfhead to be put into bottles, had it 
locked up from his fervants, and diftributed out, every day, 
eight quarts, which is the quantity each day at one hogthead in 
a month; and told his fervants, that if that did not fuffice, he 
would allow them more; but, by this method, it appeared at 
once that the allowance was much more than fufficient for his 
fmall family; and this proved a clear conviction, that could 
not be anfwered, and faved all future difpute. He was, in ges 
neral, very diligently and punctually attended and obeyed by 
his fervants; he was very confiderate as to the injunCtions he 
gave, and explained them diftin€ly ; and at their firft coming 
to his fervice, fteadily exacted a clofe compliance with them, 
without any remiffion ; and the fervants finding this to be the 
cafe, foon grew habitually accuftomed to the practice of their 
bufinefs, and then very little further attention was neceflary, 
On extraordinary inftances of good behaviour, or diligent 
fervice, he was not wanting in particular encouragements and 
prefents above their wages; it is remarkable that he would per- 
mit their relations to vifit them, and ftay at his houfe two or 
three days at a time. 

“© The wonder, with moft that hear an account of his ceco- 
conomy, will bes how he was able with fuch an income, to do 
fo much, efpecially when it is confidered that he paid for every 
thing he had: He had no land, except, two or three {mall 
fields which I have faid he rented ;. and inftead of gaining any 
thing by their produce, I have reafon to think he loft by them; 
hawever, they furnifhed him with no other affiftance than grafs 
for his horfes (not hay, for that I know he bought), and for two 
cows. Every Monday morning he {cttled his family accounts, 
and fo kept up. aconitant attention to the confining his expen- 
ces within hiscincome 5 and to do it more exactly, compared 
thofe expences: with a computation he had made, how much 
that income would afford &im every weck and every day of the 
year. One of his ceconomical practices was, as foon as any 
repair was wanting in or about his houle, to have it imme- 
diately .performed. When he bad money to fpare, he chofe 
to lay ina provilion of linen or clothes, or any other neceflariess 
as then, he faid, he could afford it, which he might not be fo 
well able to do when the actual want came; ia confequence of 
which metiiod, he had a confiderable fupply of necetiary arti- 
cles by him, befide what was in ule. 

« But the main particular that feems to have enabled him 
to.do fo much with his income, was, that he paid for every 
thing asfoon as he had it, except, alone, what were current ace 
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counts, fuch as rent for his houfe and fervants’ wages, and thefe 
he paid at the ftated times with the utmoft exactnefs. He gave 
notice to the tradefmen of the neighbouring market towns, 
that they fhould no longer have his cuftom if they let any of 
his fervants have any thing without paying for it, Thus he 
put it out of his power to commit thofe imprudences to which 
thofe are liable that defer their payments by ufing their money 
fome other way than where it ought to go. And whatever 
money he had by him, he knew that it was not demanded elfe- 
where, but that he might fafely employ it as he pleafed. 

« His example was confined, by the fequeftered place of his 
abode, to the obfervation of few, though his prudence and vir- 
tue would have made it valuable to all who could have known 
it—Thefe few particulars, which I knew myfelf, or have ob- 
tained from thofe who lived with him, may afford inftruction, 
and be an incentive to that wife art of living, which he fo fuc- 
cefsfully practifed.”” 








GENERAL REVIEW of EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
For APRIL, 1794. 
en philofophers of ancient times were chiefly employed 


in moral as thofe of modern times are in pbyfical invetti- 
gation, Moral knowledge accompanied by fuitable practice, 
habits formed by the contemplation of what is moft excellent 
in the univerfe, and by moral difcipline, is ftyled, in our facred 
writings, Wifdom, by way of eminence ; as it alfo is in the 
writings of the Perfians, the Arabians, the Hindoos, and the 
Chinefe. ‘The nature of the mind, the conduc of the paffions, 
were fubjects of clofe attention and nice obfervation ; and from 
this metaphyfical and moral fcience, general maxims were drawn 
for the government of ftates as well as the ceconomy of private 
life. There is nothing of this kind that has exceeded, or can 
exceed, what has been written by Xenophon, Plato, and Arif, 
totle, either in folidity or refinement. It was to philofophers, 
men addicted to the ftudy of general, but particularly of moral, 
comprehending political truth, that colonifts, or new fettlers, in 
the courfe of migration from eaft to weft, applied for laws 
both conftitutional and civil. And, in all the different ftag zs of 
the different ancient ftates with which we are at all acquainted, 
men in public offices, eftablifhed the meafures of their govern- 
ment on general principles drawn from hiltory or from actual 
3K 2 ’ obfervation 
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obfervation on life and manners. On the revival of literature 
in Italy, we find a great deal of political philofophy in the writ. 
ings of that country, as well as of dexterous fubtlety in mat. 
ters of government. From the Italian fchool fprung various 
branches in other parts of Europe: The principles of particu. 
lar conftitutions were ftudied, as well as the laws of nature and 
nations : It was thought neceflary that a ftatefman fhould bea 
{cholar, and converfant with thofe maxims and political ftrata« 
gems which are fitted to (way and controu! multitudes of men, 
and by which a kind of {piritual warfare may be carried on with 
the minds of men, the immediate fprings of a€tion. So late 
as the reign of James I. learning and philofophy were called to 
the fervice of policy with profperous fuccefs, in the fettlement 
of Ireland. Learning and philofophy, toe, maintained their 
ground, if not often in the condact of Adminiftration, yet in 
political writings and debates, in the Scottifh as well as the 
Eoglith Parliaments, until the Union, and even the acceffion of 
George I. fince which time they have become lefs and lefs ig 
vogue in great affairs, and all things been governed by court 
favour, political combinations, and family connexions: Though 
thefe powers are {till obliged to call to their aid a knowledge of 
the laws and the art of wrangling, or prolonging debate, in the 
Houfe of Commons, It is the habits of lawyers and the fa- 
culty of pleading, that at prefent govern the Britifh empire. 
Hence, perhaps, that cautious policy that acts by temporary ex- 
pedients rather than by various maxims; that changes with 
changing winds; and never quits the fhore of precedent, or 
lofes fight of perfonal advantage, honour, or fafety. “The ce- 
Iebrated Pope Sixtus was wont to fay to his cardinals, “ Let 
us eat and drink and be merry, for the world governs itfelf.”— 
The extreme mutability of affairs, and the narrow limits of 
human power and policy, beftow indeed a plaufible air on this 
reafoning: And he may be confidered by fome as the wifeft 
ftatefman, who maintains *¢ that theory is not to be introduced 
into politics as in fcience; and that in the conduét of public 
affairs we are rather to feel our way thanto fee it.” Agreea- 
bly to this maxim, we have provided troops and armaments; 
we have ftationed them here and there, by the manceuvres of 
a petit guerre; we have endeavoured to clip the wings, and 
pare the nails, of the enemy; but we do not feem to have acted 
on any grand fyftem, any determinate principle or mode of con- 
duct that might, in a definite time, bring the war to 2 con- 
clufion. The only plan, if plan it might be called, was, to 
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yourable opportunities fhould arife of ftriking a blow; and by 
all means, in all acceffible quarters, by continued annoyance 
to weary out the fpirits, and exhauft the ftrength and refources, 
of the enemy. In the mean time, we were to fave ourfelves 
as much as poflible, and, by deftroying the French commerce 
and protecting our own, to rife in the end above that reftlefs 
and infatuated nation in power as in wealth, in modern times 
the grand finews of war. 

This plan was applauded by fome as fure, though flows 
while others faid that it favoured of the chicane of lawyers, 
who, by protracting pleas, confult their own advantage more 
than that of their clients. 

It is in the grand views alone, they faid, of a gentleman, 
infpired by genius, directed by learning, and unconftrained by 
profeflional habits, that refuge and fuccour are to be found in 
new fituations, pregnant with unknown dangers: Of the man 
who can, and who dares, on any great emergency, to caft an 
eye over the wide field of hiftory and of actual obfervation, in 
order to difcover the moft profperous courfes in the moft fimi- 
lar fituations. Nor does his genius droop when examples 
fail. He calls up poffibilities before his imagination ; compares 
them with realities and with one another; and, diftinguifhing 
what is only difficult from what is wholly impracticable, endea= 
vours to form new where he cannot improve exifting conjunc- 
tures. General principles, theories, if found, however fubtle, 
controul and correét the perverfity of particular accidents by 
furrounding, comprehending, and fuppofing them, in their en- 
larged fphere of action. General priaciples ferve, as, long 
levers, to move great bodies. By thefe nations, as well as 
men, muft be guided in their conduct, if they would not re- 
fign themfelves to the caprice of mere chance, and ‘the hopce 
lets indolence of total fcepticifa. 

Thus, with regard to the prefent war, there are two fecTs, 
theorifts and the empirics. Which of them is in the right, 
we pretend not to determine. What we obferve, and endea- 
vour to illuftrate, is, that in this country lefs genius and learn 
ing is required in a ftatefinan than formerly ; and that in polis 
tics, as in philofophy, there has been, for fome time, a tendency 
to defcent from the heights of abitraction to the mazes of mere 
experiment. A century. ago, a young gentleman, when he 
wifhed to rife in the ftate, applied diligently-to the ttudy of hifs 
torians, Civilians, and moraliits, ancient and modern. At pres 
fent, were a fpezker in either Houte to interfperie his difcourfe 
With a varicty of learned allutions and quotations, he would 
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either not be liftened to, or be laughed at 5 and defervedly, if 
he carried this humour to the height of former pedantry. But 
we have carried the expulfion of learning and philofophy toa 
contrary extreme: While we have run into an affe€tation more 
filly and ridiculous ; that of being heard for our much fpeak- 
ing, and prefling our noftrums on the acceptation of the fenate 
and applaufe of the public by the powers of oratory. 

A young man of ambition, who, from his ready money or his 
connexions, looks forward toa feat in Parliament, is ftudious, 
above all things, to lay in a good ftock of aflurance, and to ac. 
quire a fluency of fpeech by attending, and bearing a partin, 
the difputes in Coachmakers’ Hall, and other debating focieties, 
Thus when found and manly fenfe died away in the Roman em- 
pire with the fpirit of liberty, philofophy decayed, and its place 
was ufurped by rhetoric. How many rhetoricians have we ia 
print as well as Parliament who care not fo much—what they 
fay, as how they fay it? who adopt the diftorted phrafeology of 
the learned and lively, though deluded, Gibbon, and mimic the 
wry neck, but do not imitate the great actions, of Alexander? 

One of thefe imitators, {peaking of men who thinking 
themfelves wife become fools, fays, “* Ignorance conceited of 
its knowledge.”——-This might ferve as a motto for all imita- 
tors of affectation in compofition. 

The prevailing paffion or fpirit of the times, whatever it be, 
is ufually carried to excefs, and, being tinCtured in its progrefs 
with human infirmity and folly, becomes at laft an object of rie 
dicule, This was the fate of chivalry, which had its originin 
the nobleft principles of the mind and heart ; of philology, 
though {o important on the revival of letters, and indeed at all 
times important; of that turn for abftra&tion which leads to 
the inveftigation of general truth, but which fo often bewil- 
dered men of fublime genius in the mazes of imagination. The 
wildnefs of mere theory was exchanged for the fober paths of 

induction and literary experience: But this reflux in the fpirit of 
philofophy has given birth toa {warm of empirics and nomene- 
clators, who are immerfed in particular fubftances, and more 
anxious to aflign to any particular object its juft place in fome 
artificial catalogue than to explore the ceconomy of nature.— 
Even the {pirit of religion, which feems infeparable from hu- 
man nature, is fullied and vilified in the apprehention of thought- 
lefs men by the weaknefles and caprices of bigotry and fu- 
peritition, becomcs unfafhionable, and even an object of 
derifion, 
An 
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- An ingenious and candid writer has drawn an argument, not 
alittle fatisfa&tory, from the follies of bigotry and fupertftition, 
in favour of the truth and natural ftability of moral and reli- 
gious fentiment: ‘ How wonderful is the influence of the 
fundamental principles of morality and natural religion over 
the belief ; when they are able to fanctify, in the apprehenfions 
of mankind, every extravagant opinion, and every unmeaning 
ceremony, which early education has taught us to aflociate 
with them !—There is furely nothing in error that is more 
congenial to the mind thantruth. On the contrary, when ex- 
hibited feparately and alone to the underftanding, it fhocks our 
reafon, and provokes our ridicule; and itis only by an alliance 
with truths which we find it difficult to remove that it can 
obtain our affent or command our reverence.” —Stewart’s Ele 
ments of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. 

It is not poffible that the prefent rage for making and pub- 
lifhing fpeeches of immoderate length can long efcape that ri- 
dicule which has invariably overtaken more laudable purfuits. 
Impreflive truth, rapidly communicated from mind to mind, is 
nearer akin to brevity than prolixity of compofition. If learn- 
ing and philofophy aré gradually turned out of the doors of the 
Cabinet and Parliament of Britain, they have prevailed, or 
rather, the abufe of them has prevailed, in France, with a 
vengeance, 

In modern Europe, in confequence of the invention of 
printing, and the liberty of the prefs, which it is impoffible 
wholly to fupprefs in the moft defpotic governments, public 
opinion has acquired an afcendancy in human affairs unexampled 
informer agese The political philofophers, known in France 
under the name of Economifts, profefling an equal concern 
for the ftability of the crown, and the rights and happinefs of 
the people, maintained, that the ftability and influence of ef 
tablithed authorities muft depend on the coincidence between 
public meafures, and the tide of public opinion; and that, in 
proportion as the opinions and inftitutions of men approach to 
truth and juftice, they will be fecured againft thofe revolutions 
to which itates and kingdoms have always hitherto been fub< 
ject. Opinionum enim commenta delet dies, nature judicia cons 
firmat. 

It was not meant by this learned and fpeculative clafs of men 
to exhibit a political order that is really attainable in the pre 
fent ftate of Europe. So different were the views of the moft 
enlightened ceconomifts, that they have uniformly refted their 
only hopes of their plans of government being realifed, on 
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that influence on the conduct of human affairs which philofo. 
phy may be expected gradually to acquire in confequence of 
the progrefs of reafon and civilifation: But how dangerous it 
proved to place fo fine an inftrument in hands fo rude ? The 
bonds of fociety were quickly cut afunder; and men and 
women, returning with dreadful impetuofity to the fury of 
favage nature, precipitated all things into confufion, horror, 
and ruin. Thus the grandeft effort that philofophy, but phi- 
lofophy mixed with human infirmity* ever attempted, has 
given to the world, not an example but a warning ; proved 
that almoft any form of government is better than none; 
taught men to recollect what they have, as well as what they 
want; and that all reformations of inftitutions blended with 
the comfort, the order, and the very exiftence of civil focicty, 
= to be guarded and gradual. 

n the other hand, it teaches to Kings and Potentates 2 
leflon of moderation, as well as to the people. It was not the 
atrocious difpofitions of Orleans, Marat, Santerre, and other 
regicides, that produced the ruin of the fovereign and foves 
reignty in France. Their crime was the fruit of that mortal 
tree which was planted, nourifhed, and brought to maturity, 
by the vices and the excefles of a Lewis XI, a Charles LX, and 
a-Lewis XIV. Had thofe monfters never been born, other 
regicides would have {prung out of the tyranny, the prodigality, 
and all the vices of a court. Though Lewis XVI. deferved 
a better fate, at leaft a gentler fall, the ills that overtook that 
amiable monarch, with his relations and friends, were only the 
explofion of a train laid in the reign of his predeceflors, The 
violent and bloody proceedings of the French demagogues, 
and their attempts to fraternile the neighbouring countries, 
have infpired a general horror throughout Europe, and given 
too plaufible a colour to the regal doctrine, that there is no fe- 
cure fhelter from rapine and tyranny butin the den of defpotifm. 
But the fame horrors preach to the rulers of this world, that 
there is no peace but in the obfervance of the laws of God, and 
that the only ftability of thrones is righteoufnefs. 

Among the moft important of the more recent occurrences 
in: France are the following. For the firlt time fince the ree 
volution, we have feen the moft fanguinary party falling a fa- 
crifice to that which recommends more moderate meafures.— 
From fome changes in the executive government it would 
appear to tend ftrongly to diCtatorfhip. In unfettled and trous 
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blefome times power is gradually transferred into fewer and 
fewer hands. ‘The people, fo often difappointed and deceived 
by demagogues, and knowing not where to place their hopes 
or their fears, throw themfelves under the protection of one 
leader, whofe power is equal over all. Where different lead- 
ers arife, the more powerful divide the poffeffions and prero- 
gatives of the weaker between them, till at laft the conteft for 
fovereignty is limited to two claimants, and at laft to one. 
Thus the moft powerful among the Roman generals and go- 
vernors of provinces practifed a partitioning policy as long as 
they could find a common object of plunder, and then deter- 
mined by the {word who fhould wear the purple—A ftrong 
fpirit of diftruft, as might have been expected, begins to pre- 
vail in France, even according to the public reports of a mi- 
nifter of ftate. Maritime towns importing grain refufe to 
fend-it tothe French capital but for ready money, or other 


pledges. 
Intermarriages are not made as ufual among different fami- 


. lies. Individuals of the fame family are married together 5 


and thus, on the whole, the intercourfes of fociety are con- 
ftrained and limited—Yet thefe are only temporary evils. 
This order of affairs cannot be lafting. A new and happier 
order mutt arife out of it. Wereall, were the mafs of the peo- 
ple of France, fuch as the mifcreants that have ftarted into 
arms and ufurped the f{upreme power, no other form of govern- 
ment than that of atumultuary and military defpotifm could be 
expected. But the French nation in general, men of pro- 
perty, men of good characters and good hopes, pant moft un- 
doubtedly for the reftoration of due fubordination and juftice. 
It is the external preffure of foreign enemies chiefly that keeps 
together and prolongs the dominion of the anarchifts, and 
enables them to wield the whole force of France, which, when 
not divided, is not to be fubdued. 

One of the moft accomplifhed fcholars and gentlemen that 
ever adorned any age or country,a penetrating genius, a f{pirit 
ardent in the caufe of well-regulated liberty, divides ftates into 
fuch as may be fubdued by a powerful neighbour or neighbours, 
and fuch as are not to be fhaken and fubverted by any combi- 
nation of enemies; among which laft he reckons the French 
empire. Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun, for it is to this celebrated 
character that we allude, divides Europe into ten permanent 
and independent powers of this kind, into which he thinks it 
would be for the good of fociety that fubordinate ftates thould 
be formed; notin a defpotic manner, but each, as in the 
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Achzan league, in Switzerland, in the United Provinces of 
the Low Countries, and, we may now add, thofe of America, 
retaining its own diftinGtive privileges. The ten great and 
independent circles, fhaped and pointed out by the hand of na- 
ture and the courfe of events, are thefe: 1. France. 2. Spain, 


including Portugal. 3. Italy, with the Italian walls*, Savoy, ~ 


and Switzerland. 4. Germany. 5. Poland: 6. Hungary, 
with Servia, Bulgaria, and fome other provinces. 7. Ancient 
Greece, with the iflands in the Archipelago. 8, Scandinavia, 
comprehending Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 9. Ruffia 
[which, if we remember rightly, Mr. Fletcher calls Mufcovy], 
10. Great Britain and Ireland. 

Whatever may be thought of Fletcher’s political notions, 
this divifion points out a natural enough method for condu@- 
ing our monthly review of fo various and complicated a feene 
as the political affairs of Europe.—Firft then, as to France, we 
have already touched on its prefent fituation, and fhall onl 
add, that the Convention, in the midft of a thoufand diftradtions, 
and at a time when her prefent leaders, like the men that {prung 
up in armour from the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, are deftroy- 
ing one another, meet their foes, in every quarter, with the ute 
mott intrepidity in the field, and carry on intrigues in different 
courts not wholly without fuccefs; being encouraged by the 
mutual jealoufies of all nations. Thus the Romans, and ftill 
more the Athenians, carried on their attacks and their political 
machinations in the midft of internal difcord, and fometimes 
convulfion, with unabated vigour, all around them. 

It feems, at firft fight, not a little furprifing, that any man 
fhould be found bold enough to accept any leading office in 
France, whether civil or military. But, amidft the number- 
lefs evils that environ and threaten all mankind, each individual 
makes an exception in favour of himfelf. And it is the flimly 
power of imagination, and of the illufions of imagination, 
that is in reality the moft active and fubftantial in its effects of 
all the faculties of human nature. When does a woman fe- 
rioufly apprehend the arrival of uglinefs and old age ? When 
does a man diftruft, from fenility, bis capacity for itudy or for 
bufinefs ? Who hefitates to become a Dey in Barbary, a Bey 
in Egypt, or a Pachaor Vizir inthe Turkith empire ? 

The French, vigoroufly oppofed by the hardy north, ftretch 
out their arms on the fide of Italy. They have of late made 
themielves mafters of Oneglia, a maritime town of great ime 
portance ia the dominions of the King of Sardinia, Thus 

the 
* It aliche Mure; a favourite phrafe of the Italians. 
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the ambition of the Ruffian monarchs, vigoroufly reprefled by 
the hardy Swedes, extended its roots in the more pliant foil of 
the Turkifh provinces, It muft be owned that the French 
fight and act, in all refpects, with great courage. They are 
hardened by.their crimes, and rendered defperate by the fear of 
punifhment. But there is another circumftance to.be taken 
into account. In wars of ambition‘men are only inftruments; 
or fecondary agents: In thofe of opinion, religious, political, 
or philofophical*, they are principals. It has ever been found, 
thatevery war founded on difference of opinion, irritates the 
pafions, and. produces the moft inhuman barbarities ; for there 
is nothing that men will not fooner give up than the right of 
thinking for themfelves ; which, indeed, would be a fpecies of 
felf-annihilation. ‘There is nothing fo mortifying as to be 
thought inferior to an antagonift of any kind in underftanding. 
Even good-natured men fometimes lofe their temper at a game 
of chefs, It may alfo be remarked, that wars of opinion end 
always in confirming, and even propagating the opinions they 
were intended to deftroy. 

* Asthe bloody fquabbles between the Nominalifts and Realitts 
inthe twelfth century, in which even Kings and Emperors came 
totake a part. 





Origin of the Name of the Coldftream Regiment of 
; Guards. 


Sprig General Monk marched into England to reftore 
the Royal family, he made the parifh of Coldftream, in 
Berwickfhire, his head quarters, and raifed that body of men, 
which, being in fucceffion recruited, has been called ever fince 
the Coldftream Regiment of Guards. 





Anfwer, by Hermes, to T. K.’s Anagram, inferted September 9. 


O RISE I apprehend’s to SWELL, 
Which, when tranfpos’d, will SEIR tell. 





eee " ——— 


Anfwer, by W. Hoare, ta the Anagram, inferted Feb. 24 


HE town is LINCOLN Iam fure, 
And COLLINS is the fignature. 


3L2 
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*.* We have received the like anfwer from J. Stevens, of 
Plymouth ; and B. of Somerfethhire. 








A CHARADE, ty W. H. of Dean Prior. 


Y firft and my fecond do fortune imply, 
And fo doth my whole: This work, Sirs, defcry, 





A QUESTION, by John Hoften, Funior, of St. duel, 


cc 


EN xxyy-+yxxx= 123-75 =a, and xxxy 4 xxxxx= 
310.5=b, to find the value of x and y. 








4 CHARADE, by F. Gallins, of Uffiulm 


HEN bold, jolly fportfmen are mounted 
To join in the chafe of the hare; 

A paftime fo famous ’tis counted, 

What mufic can with it compare ? 
See my fift how ’tis gliding along, 

Thro’ water, thro’ mire and clay 5 
*Tis a mark that adorns the gay throng, 

So ends the firft part of my lay. 


Since in {porting men take fuch delight, 
They ranfack the meadow and grove, 
To difcover the woodcock and {nipe, 
Tis this is the pleafure I love ; 
But befides thro’ the meadow fo green, 
If you fearch o’er the common with care, 
You’ll find that my fecond is feen 
To thelter the partridge and hare. 


Now with hunting and fowling I’ve done, 
There’s another diverfion in view, 
Thatis fifhing, in which ismuch fun, 
And I think it is hated by few; 
And by which, Sirs, my whvle you'll find out, 
But mind you muft traverfe the main; 
Which is ealily done without doubt, 
And io cuds my jangling ftrain. 


POETRY. 
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Occafional Prologue, written by the Right Hon. Major 


General Fitzpatrick, and fpoken by Mr. Kemble, on 
the opening of The Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 
with Shakefpeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth, Monday the 


2ift of April, 1794. 


S tender plants, which dread the boift’rous gale, 

Bloom in the fhelter of a tranquil vale, 
Beneath fair Freedom’s all- protecting wing 
The liberal arts, fecure from danger {pring 5 
Thro’ ravag’d Europe now while difcoxd reigns, 
And War’s dire conflicts defolate her plains, 
Oh ! left they perith in this boafted age, 
Once more the victims of barbarian rage, 
Her fhield to guard them let Britannia rear, 
And fix, in fafety, their afylum here ! 
Here, where mild Reafon holds her temp’rate fway, 
Where willing fubjects equal laws obey ; 
Firm to that well-pois’d fyftem, which unites 
With Order’s bleffings Freedom’s facred rights. 
*Mid wrecks of empires, England be it thine, 
A bright example to the world to thine, 
Where Law on Liberty’s juft bafis rear’d, 
Of all the fateguard, is by all rever’d, 
And ftems alike, when clouds of Difcord low’r, 
The ftorms of ¥aétion, and the ftrides of Pow’r. 
Hence have the Mufes on the lifts of fame, 
With pride recorded many a Britith name; 
And on their vot’ries, in this lov’d abode, 
Bright wreaths of never- fading bays beftow’d; 
True to the caufe of every Englith bard, 
*Tis your’s the juft inheritance to guard. 
What, tho’ his vaulting Pegafus difdain 
The iervile check of too fevere a rein, 
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Like untaught courfers of the Arab race, 

He moves with freedom, energy, and grace ; 
Wigh caution then the gen’rous ardour tame, 
Left, while you chaften, you reprefs the flame ; 
Some licence temper’d judgment will permit 
To Congreve’s, Wycherley’s, or Vanbrugh’s wit 5 
Nor, for an ill-tim’d ribald jeft, refufe 

A tear to Otway’s, or to Southern’s mufe ; 

But chief, with reverence watch his hallow’d bays, 
To whom this night a monument we raife, 
Beyond what fculptur’d marble can beftow 
"Fhe filent tribute of furviving woe— 

Beyond the powers of undecaying brafs, 

Or the proud pytamid’s unmeaning mafs ; 

A thrine more worthy of his fame*we.give, 
Where, unimpair’d, his genius ftill may live; 
Where, tho’ his fire'the critic’s rule tranfgrefs, 
The glowing bofom fhall his caule confefs ; 
Where Britzin’sfons, thra’ each fuceeeding age 
Shall hail the founder of our Englith ftage, 
And, ftom the cavils of pedantic fpleen, 

Defend the glories of their Shakefpeare’s {cene. 





Epilogue, written on the fame Occafien, by Gearge Colman, Funior, 
Ejq. and fpoken by Mifs Farren. 


WHAT part can fpeak—Oh ! tell me, while I greet you 
What character exprefs my joy to meet you ! 

But feeling fays, no character aflume ; 

Let impulte dictate, and the foul have room. 

Tame glides the {mootheft poem ever fung, 

To the heart’s language, gufhing o’er the tongue: 
Cold the addrefs the ableft fcholar drew, 

To the warm glow of cryingWelcome, you ! 
Welcome! thrice welcome! to our new-rear’d ftage ! 
To this new era of our drama’sage | 

Genius of Shakefpeare, as in air you roam, 

Spread your broad wings exulting o’er our dome ! 
Shade of our Roftius, view us with delight, 

And hover fmiling round your favourite {cite ! 

But to my purpofe here—for I am fen’, 

On decds of import, and of deep intent ; 


Paflion 
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Paffion has had its fcope, the burft is paft ; 
And I may fink to @haracer at laft. 


When fome rich Noble, vain of his vzrtz, 
Permits the curious crowd his houfe to view, 
When pictures; bufts, and bronzes to difplay, 

He treats the public with a public day, 
That all the world may in their minds retain them, 
He bids his bawling houfekeeper explain them ; 
Herfelf, when each. original’s infpected, 
The greateft that his Lordthip has collected. 
A houfe now opens, which, we truft, enfures 
The approbation of the Amateurs ; 
Each part, each quality—’tis fit you know it— 
And I’m the houfekeeper employ’d to thew it. 
Our pile is rock, more durable than bra{s 5 
Our decorations, goflamer, and gafs. 
Weighty, yet airy in effec, our plan, 
Solid, tho’ light—like a thin Alderman. 
“ Blow wind, come wreck,” in ages yet unborn, 
“ Our caftle’s ftrength fhall laugh a fiege to {corn,” 
The very ravages of fire we {cout, 
For we have wherewithal to put it out. 
In ample refervoir’s our firm reliance, 
Funior, Whofe ftreams fet conflagration at defiance. 

Panic alone avoid, let none begin it, 
Should the flame fpread, fit ftill, there’s nothing in sf 
We'll undertake to drown you all in half a minute. 
Behold, obedient tothe prompter’s bell, 
Our tide fhall flow, and real waters {well. 
Noriver of meand’ring pafteboard made, 
No gentle tinkling of a tin cafcade, 
No brook of broad cloth fhall be fet in motion, 
No fhips he wreck’d upon a wooden ocean, 
But the pure element its courfe fhall hold, 
! Ruth on the fcene, and o’er the ftage be roll’d.* 
How like you our aquatics? need we fear 
Some critic with a hydrophobia here, 
Whole timid caution Caution’s felf might tire, 
And doubts, if water can extinguifh fire? 
If fuch there be, ftill let him reft fecure ; 
For we have made * Aflurance double fure.” 


you 


Confume 
ion ** Here the {cene rifes, and difcovers the water, &c. &. 
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Confume the fcenes, your fafety yet is certain, . 
Prefto! for proof, let down the iron curtain.t 

Ah ye, who live in this our brazen age, 

Think on the comforts of an iron ftage ; 

Fenc’d by that mafs, no perils do environ, 

The man who calmly fits before cold iron— 

For thofe who in the Green Room fit behind it, 

They e’en muft quench the danger as they findit : 

A little fire would do no harm we know it, 

To modern actor, nor to modern poet. 

[But beaux, and ye plum’d belles, all perch’d in front, 
‘You're fafe at all events, depend upon’t : 

So never rife like flutter’d birds together, 

The hotteft fire fhan’t finge a fingle feather ; 

No, I affure our generous benefactors 

I would only burn the fcenery and the actors. ]* 

And now the image of our Shakefpeare view, 

And give the drama’s God the honour due.t 


* The fix lines in crotchets were given by a friend. 
t Here the iron curtain is taken up, and difcovers the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare under a mulberry tree, &c. 


| 





An Air, taken from the Opera of Netley Abbey, and 
Jung by Mr. Incledon, 


ig ge’ dangers e’er approach our coaft, 
The inbred {pirit of the land 

Would animate each heart, each hand ! 
Would bind us in one general hoft ! 


ENGLAND! 


England, a world within itfelf, thall reign 
Safe in her floating towers, her caftles on the main. 
Our ifle’s beft rampart is the fea ; 

The midnight march of foes it braves ; 

And Heaven, that fenced us round with waves, 
Ordain’d the people to be free ! 


ENGLAND! 


England, a world within itfelf thall reign 
Safe in her floating towers, her caftles on the mail 
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